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from the chains they hear. 
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Now What? 


a cost of sofDe^2,000,000 P of 
Billions of hours of envelope 
|»fig and canvassing, several 
Tons of valuable paper: of 
which Tfor weeks have 
_ . ble: of some nervous 
is an3 broken friendships 
gleamed that the balance 
^ power in the British Isles 
Sth "a .handful of Liberals 
py&l otjJJberal candidates 
IDO constituencies, when 
gave their crosses to Con- 
t^ndidates in greater num* 
"to Labour candidates with 
It that in seats held by 
fi the 1950 elections with 
(ajormes, the Liberal vote 
efft to turn the scales. 

tve also' learned that in spite 
){d grumbling by the house- 
despair of the house- 
Jartd the despondency of the 
idsn middle classes” they 
ider the Labour Party the 
pi the two political evils. For 
>ur vote was 600.000 more 
K 1950, [The Fact that the 
Party polled more votes 
he Conservatives and won 26 
Wts is a question we leave to 
^government by the majority” 
Tiers to explain away,] 

ft have also learned that the 
il public is quite impervious to 
Qe cajoling, the threaLs. the 
iscs and assurances that are 
jtn by the parties at election time, 
attitude, often consciously ex- 
ed, is that whoever ""gets in” 
will go on. more or less as be* 
re. Yet West Ham would find it 
St as unthinkable not to continue 
ning its Labour candidate to 
House with a majority of 30,000 
\ would Westmorland not to return 
>n$ervative with a large majority. 
fith two solid immovable blocs 
bring Labour and Conservative 
speedvely at every' election, the 
ahtical parties to end the deadlock 
rtiich otherwise may result m a 
reakdown of the existing par¬ 
liamentary system must either intro* 
Juce some form of Proportional 
Representation or seek to eliminate 
the liberal vote altogether by 
absorbing it as well as finding ways 
and means of inducing the 6 million 


electors, who at present vote for 
neither side, to take part in future 
elections. 

* 

JJOR the Anarchists, their course is 
clear. They must continue to 
work to place before the general 
public the only alternative to gov¬ 
ernment: no government. It is a 
slow process, for the conditioning 
forces at work to keep the people 
subservient and to inculcate in 
them the acceptance of the idea that 
there must always be the rulers and 
the ruled—even in the most “de¬ 
mocratic” countries—are powerful 
and all-embracing. Beginning with 
the family, the Church, the School, 
the Employer and the State, we are 
faced with authority at every turn. 
Yet ours is not a hopeless task for 
however slowly the anti-authori¬ 
tarian ideas may progress they are 
at least in the right direction (which 
is more than can be said for the re¬ 
formers who in wanting to patch up 
the existing system to make it 
palatable, are travelling in circles, 
their ultimate fate being that of the 
Liberals). And there are signs of 
some progress in the relations be¬ 
tween parents and children: of open 
criticism and scepticism with re¬ 
gard to the authority and dogmas of 
the Church; and quite visible pro¬ 
gress in the attitude to education 
and discipline in our schools com¬ 
pared with only twenty-five years 
ago. 

* 

^NARCHISTS are not dreamers. 

Dreamers are those who, with the 
experience of many Governments of 
differing hues and broken promises, 
still hope that their problems can be 
solved satisfactorily by politicians 
and by governments. The Anar¬ 
chists are realists because they have 
broken through that vicious circle, 
and are not afraid to face the 
problems of life. 

We are told, “If you have no 
Government, there yi!l be chaos” 
and because most of us have never 
been allowed to grow up (and no 
person who is not responsible for 
running his life and being himself has 
grown up) we are haunted by the un¬ 
known the moment central authority 


collapses. Yeu it is in such periods 
in history where the ordinary man 
and women, left to his or her own 
devices, has proved the creative 
powers and sense of responsibility 
which we all possess. That the 
ruling classes, the employers of 
labour, and the parasites of society 
do not recognise this is understand¬ 
able; it would be against their in¬ 
terests to do so. But to us the wage 
earners, the f cannon fodder, the 
silent masses who are directed first 
here then there, who are one day 
told that black is white and the 
next that white is black, it is in our 
interests to grow up and learn to 
“walk” without the aid of the ever 
growing number of “knowing” hands 
which are offered to us, all of which 
lead us away from the direction we 
would want to take. 

We Anarchists are not afraid of 
the unknown. Nor are we afraid 
that once freed from the bonds of 
authority our fellow- beings will be¬ 
come raving lunatics bent on cutting 
one another's throats. Man's real 
interests lie in co-operation with his 
fellow beings. It is in our ^sent 
society that the “law of the jungle” 
operates. 


Firemen’s Boycott 


pIREMEN throughout the country' 
have been carrying out a boycott 
against all duties except fire-fighting. 
. Traditionally, the Fire Brigade 
was paid the same wages as the 
police force, but following a recent 
increase for policemen, the firemen 
h^ve fallen behind. Repeated de¬ 
mands and negotiations through 
the union have failed and the men 
.have now turned to direct action, 
r j Because of the special responsi¬ 
bility towards life and property 
invested in the Fire Service, how¬ 
ever, the men have seen the irres¬ 
ponsibility of a normal strike, and 
so have staged boycotts of all 
Cleaning and polishing, drill, lectures, 
and training duties in general. 

The movement has been widespread. 
In London, the Midlands. Yorkshire 
and South Wales, 48-hour boycotts have 
been called, with 100 per cent, support— 
and even with the sympathy of the Fire 
Brigades' Union itself. It is an effective 
way of drawing attention w their 
grievances, showing their determination, 

i . 


without alienating the sympathy of the 
public. 

It is perhaps a surprise to the general 
public to realise that in such an essential 
service the men are forced to take action 
tike this. Of course, the general public 
probably think the police force is an 
essential service—and so it is for the < 
maintenance of State power, and the 
domination of property relationships. 

But the police are an essential] y re¬ 
pressive force; their existence is bound 
up with a repressive form of society, and 
they are the hirelings who protect that 
society, and are its first tine of defence. 

In a free society, the police would be 
redundant. But in any society, some 
form of organisation would have to be 
maintained to deal with the emergency 
of fire. Firemen, who perform dangerous 
and arduous work, often risking their 
lives to save I be lives of others, should 
not have to fight for rewards equal to 
that given, to the unproductive and 
officious copper. 

It is only that the State sees that, for its 
existence, the police are more essential 
and therefore must be bought at a higher 
price. But for society and its safety, fire¬ 
men are far more essential. 

P.S, 


WILL TORY LAWYERS STILL 
CHAMPION CIVIL LIBERTIES l 


O s October 8th, the administra¬ 
tive taw subcommittee of the 
Inns of Court Conservative and 
Unionist Society issued u report on 
the growth of the power of the 
Executive and on problems of ad¬ 
ministrative law in England, 

During the past twenty or thirty 
years the liberty of^the individual 
has been gradually whittled down, 
and practices which, a generation 
ago. would have horrified our 
fathers, are to-day accepted as 
normal It is therefore gratifying 
to see a protest coming from the 
lawyers themselves. 

The report stated that during the past 
50 years, for various reasons, the power 
of the Executive has tended to expand 
so that there is to-day a real danger 
that it will overtop the other functions 
of the adm (imitation and will be beyond 
the control of the Legislature or the 
Judiciary. It was clear that the attempt 
to protect administrative decisions from 
the scrutiny of the Judiciary was a 
threat to the liberty of the subject. 

The principal Ministers of the Crown 
were to-day in the possession of the 
powers which enabled them to requisi¬ 
tion the property of any subject without 
the right of appeal. They compel service 
in the armed forces, restrict entrance to 
or exit from the country, and even 
control how or when the subject was to 
earn his daily bread. 

Those enormous powers were con¬ 
ferred by the legislature as a result of 
the war, and were prolonged by the 
Labour Government in the Supplies and 
Services Act, 1945. The report says that 


there wa* no doubt that these powers 
were lawful, but it was doubtful if the 
legislature had realised how extensive 
they were. 

the real and growing evil, say the 
Conservative lawyers, is the existence of 
ministerial autocracy, and they propose 
the following remedies: 

(I) Legislation to remove existing 
clauses in Acts of Parliament which at 
present hamper the free exercise of the 
/undidton of the courts; 

(1) Legislation to provide a right of 
appeal to the courts oo points of law in 
all cases; 

(3) Administrative tribunal* to be 
made independent of the department 
interested, their establishment and pro¬ 
cedure to come under the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor: and 

(4) The establishment of a committee 
or commrsston of three under a High 
Court judge to review the procedure and 
constitution of administrative tribunals 
and make recommendations. 

Now it is not difficult to see in these 
recommendations a main concern for the 
property right t of individuals faced—for 
example, with compulsory purchase by 
some Ministry or other. Nevertheless, 
the right, upheld in the past, for a 
private citizen to go to law against the 
government ought to be upheld in the 
general struggle against bureaucratic 
encroachment. 

This report appeared two and a half 
weeks before the General Election. 

The Conservative Party itself has been 
vociferously attacking Socialist bureau¬ 
cratic trends. M r. Churchill has appointed 
two eminent lawyers to non-fegal 
ministerial positions. Will it be asking 
too much of political good faith to hope 
that the Tories will take notice of tht 
law sub-committee's report? 


Re-enter Mr. Churchill 


‘7 am no flatterer — you've supped full* 
of flattery; 

They say you like it. roo—’tis no great 
wonder. 

He whose whole life has been assault 
and battery, 

At last may get a little tired of 
thunder; 

And. swallowing eulogy much more 
than satire * he 

May tike being praised for every lucky 
blunder; 

Called 4 Saviour of the Marions' not yet 
saved. 

And 'Europe's Liberator—still en~ 
slaved." 

—BvaON on the Duke of Wellington. 

TkyTR. Churchill has on a few occasions 
^ pointed out that he had no personal 
ambitions in seeking office since ihe 
wildest daydreams of hi s youth had been 
fully surpassed. The coy admission leads* 
one to speculate on what Mr. Churchill's 
youthful daydreams might have been, 
but certainly he could never have ex¬ 
pected the fates—or the Press?—to have 
been so kind to him in his old age. 
There are more fulsome tributes paid 
to Stalin, of course, but the build-ups 
received by Mr. Churchill are all the 
more flattering because the journalists 
who wrote them did not have to do so 
and got nothing in return but good story 
material. 

When the young Mr. Churchill came 
home from the South African War, his 
exploits were popularised m the press, 
and he played well up to the role 
assigned him by the journalists of the 
time, ft facilitated his entry into politics, 
where for the first time he encountered 
real opposition, the envy of feflow- 
i iberals and the sneers of the Conserva* 
lives. When he crossed the floor of the 
House and became a Tory, he became 
the most reactionary of the Tories, and 
in office und out continued on the road 
to higher office yet, until suddenly he 
found decisively he was out. The Con¬ 
servative Party had never really wel¬ 
comed him; it might be all very well 
thinking in terms of the sinner who 
comes to repentance, but not when the 
bishoprics are being handed out. . . , 

As an independent Conservative it was 
possible to stand out against some of 
the crimes and blunders of the party. 
While the advocacy of Edward VIU did 
not come off, and left Mr. Churchill 
lonelier than ever, it was possible for 
him to stand out against the Chamberlain 
policy of appeasing the dictators. Mr. 
Churchill had been in his day an extreme 
admirer of them; it was never in the 
nature of the Churchill family lo stay 


too long supporting somebody else, 
however, and when the fascist powers 
began to menace the security of the 
British Empire, and when, too, an in¬ 
dependent body of Conservatives dis¬ 
sociated itself from Munich, Mr. 
Churchill came back into the limelight 
once more. The sequel is known; when 
Chamberlain had to step down in 1940 
and the Munich leaders fell with 
France, in came Mr. C to lead the 
Government. 

There can be no doubt that the effusive 
compliments he was paid then and has 
been paid ever since, both by his pro¬ 
fessional admirers and by the Press, have 
been exceedingly welcome to one whose 
whole life was "assault and battery”—tn 
the political rather than the military 
sense. The Duke of Wellington fell for 
the same line of talk; he too did his 
best to live up to it. and in the same 
way our new Prime Ministerial though 
not even a soldier—came to believe that 
he was "the man who won the war". 
Recently he reproached those who called 
him a warmonger with the claim that 
they were 1 'ungrateful 1 ". The full im¬ 
plications of the remark are staggering, 

Byron remarked of the iron Duke; 
"There is no doubt that you deserve 
your ration . 

But pray give back a little to the 
nation." ^ 

How grateful the nation might well be 
to Mr. Churchill if he reaFJv had "won 
the war 1 ' and they had been oft of it! 
But bv and large it has never sroilowed 
the Churchill myth. It has swallowed 
many incredible stories about the war. 
but not the oddly pacifmic belief that 
one unarmed old man saved England in 
its darkest hour. . . . U would, however, 
be heresy to say otherwise in Fleet Street* 
the Carlton Club and—possible—Trans¬ 
port House. 

The parallel with Wellington is dose 
enough. however, because one may legi¬ 
timately consider how much he did os 
well. Tolstoy, writing of Napoleon, re¬ 
marked that after all, these so-called 
great men were only the tickets of his¬ 
tory, and he sought the cause of the war 
not so much m Napoleon as in some 
French corporal who signed on again 
for a further term in order lo get a 
bounty. The legend * about Churchill are 
growing and whether or not they will 
pass into history depends solely on how 1 
accurate a history of our times is com¬ 
piled. Already we can see that Labour 
politicians and supporters referred to 
Mr. C as a warmonger. One is inclined 
to agree with his reply that "the finger 
on the trigger" for the next world war 
might be American or Russian or 


Chinese, but it would not be British, and 
we must add to that the statement ihat 
it matters exactly as much whether the 
British Prime Minister is inclined to 
warmongering as it does whether the 
Czechoslovakian Prime Minister is or 
not. 

The truth is that once again a saviour 
has been hailed of nations which have 
not been saved. Europe has passed into 
its worst enslavement since the day of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and yet the 
Press keeps hailing its Liberator. The 
worst Mr. C, did as Prime Minister was 
not to cause war by imperialist provoca¬ 
tion. hu! to skip gaily from capital to 
capital, more bfathdy than Chamberlain 
ever did, and hand over whole countries 
and territories, whose Jives and liberties 
were sold to one despot in return for hii 
support against another. Having sold 
out Eastern Europe to the new aggressor.. 
Western Europe is delivered in a neat 
bundle to United Slates capitalism. The 
crowning glory' of the Churchill adminis¬ 
tration in wartime was Yalta and Pots¬ 
dam when—despite the fact that Stalin 
had very' Utile bargaining power in those 
days—the present situation was created. 
Since the war be has gained in popularity 
amongst Coni mental statesmen who want 
a Marshall Aid featherbed by his advo¬ 
cacy 1 of such schemes as Strasbourg, If 
there is war. it will be Yalta versus 
Potsdam, 

For all that, the gentleman who steps 
back into No. 10—with a small majority 
that baffles the pollsters and Press, who 
did not realise the Labour vote would’ 
not fall because it still gets’ the working- 
class district votes—still persuades him¬ 
self and others that he is consistent and 
lets himself be persuaded that he 
one of our greatest Prime Ministers, 
When Disraeli became Prime Minister at 
64. he murmured ruefully that it came 
too late. In this respect. Mr. Churchill 
prefers to think with Gladstone. In his 
dotage ihat gentleman came out deter¬ 
mined on his mission to pacify Ireland, 
which was rather more difficult than a 
mission to-day to pacify the remnants of 
the Liberal Party, But the comparison 
must rest with the old Iron Duke, who 
survived Waterloo to became Prime 
Minister and whose rigid Toryism to the 
post-war years soon destroyed the legend 
that he had been tough wih the French 
“he became a hale too tough for ihe 
British, and eventual!) London crowds 
turned to breaking his windows. Nowa¬ 
days only high-spirited Young Tory sons 
of gentlemen creep out at nights and 
break windows of Cabinet Ministers, of 
course, but while bis windows may re¬ 
main intact, a little fresh air may soon 
blow into the Churchill museum erected 1 
with such care m the minds of re 
of the Press. Iniirnatiohaus 
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A REVIEW OF WORLD PROBLEMS 


■j*ms 


tttti 

lW of the test pamphlet* to 
_ M ihc Bureau of Current 

Uhin cIo*“ ,h “ month (hroogh 

£* "( Bn»n«)- f' onsmally pob- 
l,ihn) b' the Uorvemty ol Chicago 
pres* and wbs intended for an American 
audience # 

Mr. Barr tells his readers that in terms 
W food to cat and clothes to wear and 
houses to five in, the United State? “is 
a rich suburb, surrounded by slums", In 
order that they ma> under stand the 
actual problems of the human Face, he 
tells them something of “ihc two billion 
human beings who are not Americans,", 
nod asfc* them to imagine themselves 
among the 200,000 or more babies who 
are bom each day all over the world. 
"Let's try to estimate," be suggests, 
-your chances of living a happv, 
healthy, decent, and useful lift." 

•'You will have less than one chance 
to twenty of being born in the United 
States, tout chance of being born in 
the Soviet Union will be not much better. 
These countries may be heavily armed, 
but mosi people jus I don't live in them, 
Ymir chances of being born white this 
year are not more than one in three, 
'Your chances of being Chinese are one 
m four: of being born in India, better 
than one in nine. , „ , 

"if you are born coloured, you will ' 
probably be born cither among people 
who have recently revolted and thrown 
out the while folks who used to govern 
them or else in a country that h still 
trying to throw the white folks out. If 
your arc bom in Africa, you are likely 
to learn the maxim: "Never trust a white 
mant' . . , 

if you arc born in the United Stales— 
and. remember, that’s quite an if —you 
will probably live longer than a year. 
But if you are born in India, which is 
more likely, you have only a In tie better 
Than a one-lo*four chance of living more 
than a year. But cheer up? Your 
chances in some places would be worse: 
and. hesides, even if you survive baby¬ 
hood m India, you have only a fifty-fifty 
chance of growing to maturity. . . , 

"If you are bom coloured, the chances 
are overwehlming that you will be 
chronically sick all your life—from 
malaria, or intestinal parasites, or tuber¬ 
culosis, or maybe even leprosy. And 
even if you are not chronically sick, 
you are likely to be weak from hunger. 
You have about a iwo-to-one chance 
of suffering from malnutrition, either 
from loo little food or from food ihal 
is not a balanced or nourishing diet. 
You have a reasonably good chance of 
experiencing real famine—to the point 
where you will be glad to eat the bark 
off a tree But this chance is exLrcmely 
hard to calculate. . . * 

“Again, if you are bom coloured, you 
have only a one-to-four chance of team¬ 
ing In read, And sine-? you almost 
certainly will not own a radio, you will 
be pretty well cut off from that pan of 
the human family that has enough to 
cat and that is reasonably healthy. You 
will most likely live in a mud hut, with 
a dirt floor and no chimney, its roof 
thatched with straw. You will almost 
certainly work on the land, and most 
of what you raise will go to Lhe land¬ 
lord. In addition, you are likely to be 
deeply in debL to the local money¬ 
lender and you may have to pay him 
annual interest of anywhere from 30 to 
100 per cent.” 


FEWER SCHOOLS 

Sunderland Education Committee test 
night decided to protest to the North¬ 
east Council of Education Authorities 
against the Minister of Education s de¬ 
cision lo cut its 1952-3 school-buildiog 
programme by more than 50 per cent. 

The original programme provided for 
the construction of five new schools and 
additional classrooms at three others. 
The Minister, however, has authorised 
the building of only two schools* 

Manchester Guardian* 28/9/51. 


"But," continues Mr. Rarr. “enough of 
this 1 Let's pretend'. No need to be quaint 
about it. What I am describing is the 
actual condition of mankind in the 
middle of lhe twentieth century. To 
explain how it got there would involve 
a good deal of hiitorv for which we 
have no time here. The point i*. that 
is where wc have got Many millions of 
these sick, hungry, ilMicratc, and op* 
pressed people belong to ’the free 
nano ns' we propose to lead in a crusade 
against communism. We had better tike 
a good look at lhe real world wc live in 
before we lead much further. We had 
belter base American foreign policy on 
real facts. 

“When we Americans look at Russia, 
all that we sec is tyranny. When mil¬ 
lions of these wreteched outcasts look 
at her, what they see is liberation from 
the landlord and the money-lender and 
the planned reconstruction of their 
country on the basis of modern 
machinery. They see a possible end to 
a kind of misery and despair which most 
Americans have never seen Tyranny 
does not frighten them: they have never 
known anything else. We* had better 
Mop s homing slogans ai them long 
enough to try with all our might to 
imagine their misery,*’ 


Mr. Barr gi>e* on to discuss the file 
of President TrumanN “Point Four" pro¬ 
posed in his Inaugural Address of 
January 20, 1949, for a "bold new pro- 
pramme for making the benefits of our 
scientific advance* and industrial pro¬ 
gress available for lhe improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas”, and 
the vast disparity between the amounts 
considered sufficient by Senator ftn.cn 
McMahon and Mr. Walter Reulhcr to 
put this proposal into effect, and the 
amounts voted by the Senate. He then 
turns to what he secs ns the false assump¬ 
tions behind American thinking on Ibis 
problem. The Fake Asssumpnon Sum- 
One, says Mr, Barr, is the belief, "That 
Russia is all that stands between man¬ 
kind and a stable peace". 

"Our glance at the actual condition 
of mankind to-day should convince us 
that, if nil the Russians in the world 
obligingly died this evening, and if alt 
the Communists erf whatever race were 
so kird as to commit suicide to-morrow 
at roon sharp, the world revolution for 
equality would not stop. We should 
remember that the backward* peoples 
arc not only hungry and sick and des¬ 
perate; the? now know that modrm 
science and modern techniques make 
their hunger and sickness unnecessary. 


If they find that all the Communists have 
sudden h. and unaccountiM\ died, they 
will follow whoever else will promise to 
do something about it. The Vuans and 
Africans will go on fighting or planning 
to throw the white folks out. The 
hungry will go on fighting or planning 
to cat. These peoples arc in motion. 
You and I want peace and quiet, so we 
can enjoy our unbelievable standard of 
living, Thes have nothing to enjoy; to 
they want change 

“In these circumstances, to suppose 
that ihcsc people would obligingly settle 
down, if we could pi* 1 make Russia be¬ 
have, is to live in an unreal world, not 
m the world that exists to-day To think, 
therefore, that we can gel a stable 
world by frightening or defeating Russia 
is absurd," 


What the author proposes is a World 
Development Authority on the analogy 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the Untied States, and a People ? World 
Assembly as suggested by Mr Rcut her. 
which issues long-term World Peace 
Bond*. "I should like to see the face 
of the bond declare That the only 
'interest' Ihc bond paid was the interest 
of all of us—world pence, 1 believe the 
human race would invest,” 


htaJ 


Family and Free Love in Russia 


Some Aspects of Soviet Family 
Policy. Lewis A. Coscr. Reprinted 
from The American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. LVl. No. 5. March, 
195L 
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Changing Fa turns; in the UJSS.R.: The 
Family. Rudolf Scblesingcr, Rout- 
kdge & Kogan Paul. 1949. 

TT has for long ben recognised that the 
A pattern of family life exerts a pro¬ 
found effect on social patterns and ways 
of thought. This must be so since infants 
and children receive their first im¬ 
pressions and instruction within the 
family circle, so that the unconscious 
{and for that reason, alt the more com¬ 
pelling J springs of conduct and character 
are grounded in this pattern. And to the 
extent that the family life conforms to 
an overall pattern in a given society, the 
character and conduct so inculcated will 
lend to be uniform. 

Governments have always recognised 
the relationship between authoritarian 
patterns and the family and have en¬ 
couraged certain trends often, signi¬ 
ficantly, termed official morality, But ir 
is only with the advent of totalitarian 
systems that a conscious attempt has 
been made to manipulate family patterns 
and morality to suit the ends of the 
ruling group. 

State and Family 

The theme of Lewis A. Coser’s study 
is that such an attempt reveals irrecon¬ 
cilable contradictions which may briefly 
be stated thus: the State demands the 
loyalty and obedience Of every indi¬ 
vidual. and encourages the authoritarian 
family as a nursery of obedience. But 
it also resents the completion of the head 
of the family as a rival for loyally. 
Coser goes on to show that legislation 
designed to bolster up the State by 
bolsierine up the family, in fact results 
in an increase in extramarital sexuality 
and the development of "a ‘privaie 
sphere' outside of legislative and police 
control . . /’ thus "weakening one of the 
keystones of totalitarian structure". 

The germ of the contradict ion is seen 
in the remark of Max Horfcdmcr that: 
“Although [the National Socialists] ex¬ 
alted the family in ideology as indis¬ 
pensable to a society based on the 
‘blood’ principle, in reality they sus¬ 
pected and attacked the family as a 
shelter against mass society 0 . {A marital 
und Tamili *: Paris. 1936: quoted by 
Coser.) 

Much more dearly than in the Nazi 
regime, the relationship of family struc¬ 
ture to govemmeni can he studied in 
Soviet Russia, particularly from a 
historical viewpoint. 

In the early years of the Bolshevik 
regime the authoritarian family was re¬ 
garded as the repository and transmitter 
of the ideas of Tsarist Russia, the strong¬ 
hold of conservatism. Hence the Bol¬ 
sheviks at lacked the family and sought 
lo disrupt the authority of parents. "In 
1 he early years of the regime, the 
authority of the Slate and of the parly 
decidedly took lhe side of the young 
against the old generation Children were 
commended for denouncing the ‘counter- 
revolui ionary tendencies’ of their parents; 
parades of children against excessive 
drinking and other *ami-social’ behaviour 
of Their fa!hers were common occur¬ 
rences, The Communist movement fought 
the family as an enemy of the new 
social order, a bulwark against change, 
a seed bed for amintaie aetivities" (Coser), 
Schtestnger quotes many of the official 
decrees regarding marriage, relationship 
of children to their parents and to lhe 
State, und so on. His book is a veritable 
mine of documents for a study of lhe 
social history of the Soviet Union, 11 k 
unfortunately, marred by a somewhat 
partisan attempt lo justifv every change 
of policy on the pan of the Russian 
Government* 

But even while the cadier decrees an 
marnase and similar subjects were heme 
promulgated, it is si^uTtcani that the 


Bolshevik leaders were suspicious and 
hostile To Tree love"* that is to my. to 
regarding such mailers as solely for the 
decision of the individual, Lenin and 
01 her* gave expression to this fear; and 
it becomes clear that they were hostile 
lo the family as a breeder of loyally to 
lhe old regime, hut were not unaware 
that it could he used to breed loyalty to 
their own rdgime. Coscr queues W r H. 
Chamberlin as writing in 1929: “Des¬ 
pite these occasional admonitions from 
comrades of the older generation, ‘free 
love is still the rule rather than the 
exception among the city youth. Sex in 
Russia is a matlcr-of-faci affair, equally 
removed from the traditional sanctities 
and inhibitions of monogamous marriage 
and from artificial voluptuousness." 
{Savin Russia. 1931.1 
C user describes the change: “However, 
since the middle thirties, all media of 
mass communication in Russia try to 
instil strict rex mores, Russian spokes¬ 
men that ‘love is an act very dif¬ 

ferent from simple biological retet ion- 


ship. Free love is a revolting practise, 
unworthy of Soviet society. "Variety" 
must be provided by the wife herself, not 
by changing partner*. Promiscuity leads 
to degradation. The monogamous family 
has a better chance under iodnhsm than 
under caoimlism. Successful physical 
relationships between partners arc not 
the mom important thing. Under Com¬ 
munism, the family will even grow 
stronger and more stable . . The 
sanctity of family ties is a fundamental 
bond which knits society into an invisible 
whole . , • Sound society b unthinkable 
without a sound, economically secure 
family'."' 

“Free love not only creates Tonuilioui 
association which, by their very nature, 
are not subject to police control; it may 
also foster spontaneity in human relation¬ 
ships and human personality which is 
incompatible with the discipline de¬ 
manded in a totalitarian society." 

In a succeeding article the change will 
be considered in more detail, 

J.H. 


""The futuls thus ranted, he iht^ks* 
would allow the Peoples' World A mM 
My to make loans to the Development 

Authority without waiting (or the U.N* 
and the rational fovemmcwi it now 
depends on- even tor the of rtf 

own personnel I think m*- *mi ^omen 
even'where would hease a *tgh M 
that the* had »n ogencs of thtir 
choosing, able to use th 
to tackle the human proM*» < 
national governments ore *o 
tackle. If wc did these th 1 
the nil tonal governments would no 
which way inc wind is really 
they would quickly fill in ime '* 

We may think Mr, Barr* f f ' 
naive and we should not ; oagme_ 
he helicie* in by-passing governim 
it, in fact, president of the pom 
for World Govcfnmenik All lhe 
he docs Mate the real problem, arwy 
people don't even realise its 
The concluding words i 
thoughtful pamphlet are:- 

“But let's be frank with ours 
ha\e of tore been forming 
fear, not hope, ( W’c may go 
have gone: j^rming. imxlfi 
ening that the godless are alj 
If we do, \ think that all 
be heavily punished, the fu| 
the guilty. Pan of our pun^ 
be that, refusing to ire the 
ness or our common desiin^ 
suffer each m his separate 
further collapse m the 1 
would bring tamine to India] 
us, li would bring us uni 
instead, and on a vast scale* 
the midst of plenty. We woull 
our son* all over the globe 
revolution* and wc would 
rew arded in lhe long run ! 
at home I have not urged 1 
reason for acting, because 1 
Itevc lhat the best reason fd 
to escape the painful 
disease. The best reason fo| 
this: a healthy man is a cd 
proper man, 

"But we insist on irealing 
I think ihai mankind—and 
rhai little portion of it called 1 j 
is in for very rough wcalhdr T 
third World War may be nc< ' 
us. If so. when it is over, 
arise and act. The tool* to 
may by then have been nearl; 
and I he wort may hy that * irr 
harder to do. Hut there is a 
we mas have more wisdom, 
wisdom, armed with simple 
succeed where rich folly had fa 


Contribution to a Perennial Discussion 


Character and Environment 


This thmght-pmvokim article 
appeared in the feature "Children 
and Ourselves" of an American 
magazine Manas (Los Angeles) for 
1 9th September. 


family and mauaging the home. She 
writes substantial poetry and enjoys 
music and art* a taste acquired through 
trying to give her children the aesthetic 
satisfactions she had missed as a child." 


TT may, at first glance, seem lo be 
* wandering far afield from educational 
problems to discuss psychiatric case 
histories, especially when they have lo 
do with adults. But apparently one fact 
of fundamental educational importance 
is beginning to emerge from such 
studies, namely, that wc arc still fur 
from the core of the humao being 
when we discuss his environmental con¬ 
ditioning, traumatic shocks, complexes, 
and neuroses. There is so much per¬ 
suasive evidence that the child’s character 
is not necessarily determined by adverse 
home und societal surroundings. As Dr. 
Jean MacFarlanc of the University of 
California puts it: 

“One of the most provocative ques¬ 
tions which has arisen from our twenty- 
year study of cross-section families* and 
one on which further research must be 
done, is why many persons have become 
wise, steady, mature and tolerant, and 
have avoided flights into delinquency or 
ncuroLidsm which anyone of professional 
competence reviewing their disturbing 
life histories would reasonably have 
predicted for them/’ 

The foregoing was quoted by Erl mg 
Eng in an article in the Summer Antioch 
Review, “The Sceptical Psychologist". 
Eng is concerned with showing how 
carefully the modern psychologist must 
guard against pat formulations when 
trying to select the “determining factors" 
erf human behaviour. One of his best 
illustrations for arguing ihat there is 
often something about lhe nature of a 
child which is beyond the reach of either 
adverse or favourable circumstances b 
also derived from lhe work of Dr. 
MacFarlanc, who has been associated 
with “one of the oldest child develop¬ 
ment siudics in lhe country". Dr. 
MacFarlanc tells of one woman, now 
fifty- 1 wo, who is 


Bui this woman’s childhood was such 
as to make one expect a completely 
warped and neurotic personality: 

"Her father died before she was three, 
and from an age of three lo ten she 


person. She docs have some 
complaints but they are not itnpoi 
How did she do it? 

*T can show you the test record 
more than one superior adult normal] 
which would occasion nn surprin 
taken in a psychiatric clinic, 
a point whose importance « 
overs tressed. Given a high 

clinical maladjustment, how does it 


degree] 


and her brother lived separated from9 pen that in some persons i‘ r- tranv 
their mother in the home of a fanatically ! nt ? social malad justment and in 
religious and sadistic grandmother who 


. , of grertt strength, understanding, j 
compassion and affection, whose children j 
bas'c unusual stability, independence, a; 
semse of personal and social resptmsi-i 
hrliry rid an easy uduli relationship to 
her. She h extremely well-read, an, 1 
accomplishment aimined Eaie at night \ 
alter her double job of supporting the* 


gave them no affection and beat them 
whenever they smiled, on the theory 
that they smiled only when thinking sin¬ 
ful thoughts. She beat them and terrified 
them with vivid accounts of hell fires 
and tortures when their undernourished 
bodies were unable to effect with com¬ 
petence tasks which were beyond their 
strength and skills. Our mother lived in 
in a rural community and attended 
school less than three months of the 
year, walking four miles each way f 
many limes in sub-Eero weather for 
which she was inadequately clothed. 

"At ten she returned Lo her mother, 
married now to an alcoholic who did 
not support the family and, when drunk, 
beat his wife and stepchildren who were 
torn between hiding out to protect 
themselves and risking themselves to 
protect their mother. The girl escaped 
before she was sixteen, and married an 
itinerant worker by whom she im¬ 
mediately became pregnant and in quick 
succession bore five children." 

Mr. Eng then turns to the records of 
another veteran psychologist. Dr. Anne 
Wbe: 

"If you found in a clinic a girl whose 
father had been the town drunk, her 
mother a paranoid schizophrenic, her 
first few years practically a classic of 
everything that shouldn’t happen to a 
child, then a few years of ertrcmcly 
poor insltiutional care, followed by a 
life in a fosier home wilh pleasant but 
inadequate foster fathers* (the first one 
died) and a psychopathic foster mother 
who turned on her, you would not be 
surprised that she needed a psychologist. 
A history like that has been accepted 
as the exp I a nation of practically any dis¬ 
order you can mem ion, and as a suffi¬ 
cient explanation, whether you rely on 
constitutional or environmental factors. 
But 1 can show you the record of a girl 
w[ih this history who gol a good educa¬ 
tion far herself ewer her foster mother s 
opposition, got anti held a good job, and 
is now happiiv married and an adequale 


it is noi—what holds these people 
getter? I can guess sometimes, 
sometimes I can't even guess." 

What do these facts mean? First, th 
each human individual is more of 
individual than we usually give hin 
credit or blame for. 

We once heard an honestly confused 
professor confess to his cte^s ihal, 
alihou^h he had desired for twenty v t *ara 
to believe ihal the character of human 
beings is developed through conditioning, 
he could not honestly deny a growing 
conviction that each child is horn with 
something of his own—some unique 
factor of individuality. The extent to 
which we give credence to such a view 
perhaps determines also the extent to 
which we art willing to treat children as 
distinct individuals, from the start. And 
if wc were to reflect fun her we might 
decide never to have any sort of theory 
about “how to educate children as a 
sort of species, but only theories of what 
we must refrain from doing “lo" any 
human being. 

A second implication of these con¬ 
siderations is that the greatest help we 
can give a child may be by affording 
him an atmosphere of inspiration, by 
learning how to be inspired people our- 
selve^ An inspired person leaves other* 
free to pursue their own course, treat* 
them as companions or equals rather 
than as prized possession* or as repre¬ 
senting obligations. Third, if our 
children should happen to develop 
characteristics we consider bad, we might 
do well to refrain from tying ourselves 
into psychological knots from thinking it 
it our “fault". Responsibilities we do 
have, but they are definable and under- 
sumdablc. and we may overrate tteir 
importance when wc fed that *’* ar * 
fully and finally responsible for 
children, We can wish 
their way, and do them tfie honewr _ 
[rearing them as human hemg* dj 

and promise—but perhap 5 , he]l 

actually mould 

relationships, out ot some h ddc 
of their own individuality. 

























U.S. IMPERIALISM 


TOM PAINE 
|0 HN 

lT° v? 


OR 

LOCKE T 


sought 


was b\ ro .TW^nssn 
hat ht bad & ?v^ T 
V <s&verrtAie»^- ^ 
l»ve ic ^ e r oci lfiai 

:^. V. v -. • *> cov ;.v ; 

■ K* I r WX'keV.ACSSk v;;V' he 

she fact —ob'WiS eruv^h* 
usualix o>rrt^Ai - -that 
rsutuai as^vnaivv NHwc\ v tt 
cxrszcd there x\*k cwr 

of $ovnihvmil 
hiN Ttnuri that $o\’era* 
from men'* \\vVe\3tvss, 
red it in the tether ootv 
\Uc$ch> of “At Ses4, a 
e\iT\ Nevertheless* k can 
[ibzi he cs5 rsot envisage 
v\sSiKtny the total ex~ 
Tr insritubon ;ind Kica 
at 

Corsonan ve p>\ err roc /. t 
te power w nu> do well 
ihe remark of ibe Con- 
ph:k><ophe-*\ John lock, 
: at the N^innir^ of the 
century, nearly ^ hundrevi 
xre Tom Paine, That riifie 
drief end of men rsuutye 
under *x>\^rnment us the 
ion of their propectj^ 
Maine's work for the Amen' 
rttmort his devotiOD to the 
cals of the French Revolu- 
I his outspoken opposition 
decline (he pleaded against 
ftirion of the k:ngk his 
ition—all make hint a 
figure, Bui we are 
to say that John Locke's 
of go\emmen: seems ic us 
icrieal. 

had many occasions 
the last six years to point out 
le Labour Pam took good 
■of property, and tha: though 
iusm were nationalised the 
the workers (and, w 
it add, the consumers) remained 
The respect for pro- 
the according to it of more 
jnanee than to human needs 
feelings, has hern denounced 
many a greui writer since the 
rial Revolution, Nevertheless, 
the guiding principle of 
isolation, 

fet Paine's uew of government 
the common view to- 
?—that without it we should be 
the mercy of men's evil impulses, 
seines likely that this is still th 
tin conscious prop for the idea of 
perament, which is still regarded 
a necessary cut. 

Amchists regard it as an 
mecess&y evil. Life under govern 
it means, life deprived of social 
spoasibilitv to z very great extern 
(this extent is increased in the web 
fare state where the well-being of 
one's fellow-man ceases to be one's 
own direct concern—-u is looked 
after by this or that welfare depart 
mentl Where the men do not have 
to take care of social responsibdi 
lies* is it surprising that they ac 
irresponsibly? Governments no; 
oil} arise from wickedness, th 
encourage it. 

Society, the mutual aggregations 
of men and women with common 
interests or common living territory. 
by contrast encourages respoiisi- 
btlity. The removal of authority 
from above, far from ieleasing 
men's wickedness, will release also 
their social instincts and aspirations. 
We have no doubi that these ; re 
far the more powerful. 


Fir; 


paugec. 


"1‘Nt Vrv car :WCl5\\l OrCdUtSA' 
1 tx\n reormh >viU a depu- 
tatkvn to Puerto R o\ m the 
k cow W ce, ; he v >a\„ 't hat Vht en o 
Rhave r, ; lwvi greatly wider 

;v vvars vd cohv v !a* rule h\ the 

United Sates," and as a result of the 
viash betvvcon ;Hr Insular Govern* 
ment and the V ms (who t 
vm ;c\vc '>e the presence of the 
i mcA Sure* in Puerto Rkvk the 
and ' somnevu of Ruth 
Revnokis t American twifisi in 
Pttctto Rkv working for ii*teivnd- 
encek and the stones that civil 
hVnvs in Pceuo Rkv were reach¬ 
ing a new low ebb. 

One of the three nun P<\kvruikee 
russion. Ernes; R Bromley, ne- 
fVNrts in the October .ssuc of ihe 
New York) 00 

their visit, 

the trial vsf Ruth Reynolds, w ho 
is a pacifist of long standing who 
had previously worked for Indian 
:ndefxuidence began on the day of 
the - ' ,- s . The charges 

against her were: 

th Be v * teaCkr arts! Active mrm- 
N o: at known as 'The 

\*;k>t>a;ts 4 Pan> o: Puerto Rtov ' she 
dhl eg.v.iy, cnmina.lv, malictom)v\ 
w uith s,;xi knowingly , , , promote, 
advWJuv acvwc Arc preach the om- 
;h70Wiig at\I subvening of the Insular 
Acvc-r. '.'eat of Panto R:co , , by focee 
and w error t odcr this count il was 
4 essv :>a: she did these things a: an 
assemKv on December IN bv 

r eels to give w :c and fortune to 
:i>urv ;he overthrowing, paraUzing and 
subveitm^ ot ihe Insular Gvw s emmenf v 
through armed revolutKVtu "w hidi move- 
nven: culminated in a revolt that started 
m Piieno R;eo S 'n or aNnu October A\ 
l 0 v ^ v Kp 'W or about October 2s and 
;sy;' she was ridmg m an auto- 
mobic which ca:.:red "rearms and 
cnoendiary KMtihs" yihis also referred to 
. Nationalist 

Party whe vvone on trial with her! 

>!: Brcinley reports that: 

^She wms haggard and emaciated, and 
hard y knew he: vvi'.en we saw her 
CO he -,e CO.:- She hxd bcc” arrested 
or \ove r he I , erd vd on S2.500 bail 
ic- nine r.Lonrhs until trial, She went 
to Poe o R ,o tho :,is; time in 
a: die re o: :he snidert strikes in the 
L.' veo o ot Pie .o Rico over the issues 
of eendme freedom and civil libenks, 
X umbers ot sm denis were expelled, 
some werv a nod, and several professors 
we v .• 'cd She he'd public hearings on 
these events, and investigated many 
other phases, making the stories part of 
a book she was writing, 

MANIFESTO 

The release ot our Peacrmakers Mani- 
vsrc :o : P:- .'v 1 People was 

given good attention in EJ A#**rfCk 
argosi paper on the island. It read: 
‘Thv - aternem of 1.400 words expresses 
reperuanoe Jor ihc continuous aggression 
of :he U S. againsi ibe people of Puerto 
R c<\ saying, Wc call iip&n the United 
S:ne> to pa clear out of Puerto Rico'/' 
It wen; on so say that our statement 
called ujxvr Kwh Puerto Ricans and 
Xmc:;cans to resist the ivnmny of the 
t used State? and quoted our words, 
*To consent to the exploitation of one* 
self is immoral. To consent to ihc , \ 
pknation of triers is ust as immoral." 
The paper then inferred to our denning 
;he real violence as imperialism itself, 
and the oven violence which had broken 
out as onlv a manifestation of that con* 
i aous violence, "Wc are not," it 
quoted us, 'Recommending the non¬ 
violence of the weak those who would 
come to terms with the oppressor at all 
coo? vV’e are recommending the non- 
violence of the strong ihosc who refuse 
to accept unv lower ?utus. who will not 
co-operate in their oppression^ who will 
no: obey any law that is immoral, who 
w tit face danger without flinching* and 
butanes or even Mows without retalia¬ 
tion or resentment/' 


**f place no reliance tip^m *tn> 
party, nor upon itny nen pnrfy. 
Suppose one to he formed with 
the noWesi imenf/ons. fiovi long 
will it remain so? - . - As soon 
as it becomes successful t and 
there are offices to be feioiveJ* 
the politicians leave the un - 
successful parties jnd rush to* 
ward it, and it ripens and rots 
with the rest/ 

WALT WHITMAN* 


A rot 1 CT STATE 

Ruih Reynolds overhead talk from the 
yaii office beiovv her ou the morning lhat 
we were to arrive, learned we were 
coming, and heard a discussion on 
whether it wmild not be wise to arrest 
us immediately tuaevn alighting from the 
plane The intelligence Venice ot the 
Insulat Government is ati elaborate 
AtUtr and wc came to understand how 
such things as our coming were learned. 
Though wc were not at unv time 
arrested, we often realised we wete being 
watched and followed People who 
attended court wete searched for 
weapons On the first da> the police 
took numerous photographs of the 
packed courtroom, coining cKwc to 
where w were silting a couple of times 
get cloye-ups c: After a strong 

d’vscnt by the defence, the pictures 
ceased, hut never again during the trial 
(lasting nearly three weeks! was the 
courtroom full, or even half full 'i 
ain't afiord to take the chance^ was 


the reply we got from those who were 
trank about why tbev didn't fitfend 

THU TERROR 

v\c came to k.vrn that in the round up 
ot xubveivives in early November, 
bvimlred^ of Independent!^ tvoting, hut 
gTswwaif, oppvwmon party) were arrested 
-all wuhom warrants. It was manifestly 
an occasion used bv the officials irv power 
to mwi opponents *>i all kinds Munoi 
Marin gave A message which went round 
the wv^rtd that the Communists were be¬ 
hind the revolt ot October 30 He said 
this no: because n was true, but because 
rt was the s'axiesi and most effeeavc wav 
to stuear the fictions who are in favour 
of indepeudenoe Vs a matter of fact 
no CommuniM in Puerto Rico was 
charged with auv act occurring on 
October Hk though a number were 
attested. So wild was the rampage of 
arrests that Gtegcl Polancvt. Attorney- 
kieneral of Puerto Rko during that 
pe ‘v\l, and now editor of El Plano de 
\,awx York, told us on our return that 
he went to the «til* mud found members 
ot the Popular Party there Officials had 
Ihc opportunity to imprison pdi- 
tical opponents even in their own party. 

All the arrests we learned of occurred 
mi night, betwixn the hours of two and 


THE 


Mr. JmMiit OowgiiLv: If this were a 
case where those who claimed protection 
under ihc First Amendment were teach¬ 
ing the techniques of sabotage, the 
assassination of the President, the filch¬ 
ing of documents from public files, the 
planting of bombs* the nrt of street- 
warfare, and the like, l would have no 
doubts, I hc freedom to speak is not 
absolute: the teaching of methods of 
terror and other seditious conduct should 
be beyond the pale along with obscenity 
and immorality. This case was argued 
as if Those were the facts. The argu¬ 
ment imps^rted much seditious conduct 
into the record. Thai is easy and it has 
popular appeal for the activities of 
Communists in plotting and scheming 
against the free world are common 
knowledge. But the fact is that no such 
evidence was introduced at the trial. 
There is a statute which makes a sedi¬ 
tious conspiracy unlawful Petitioners, 
however, were not charged with a 
"conspiracy to overthrow" the Govern¬ 
ment. They were charged with a con- 
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IN PUERTO RICO 


three u.m Ruth Reynolds reported that 
she whs gotten out of bed by forty men* 
some with machine guns, and taken to 
mil though no wanrnt for her arrest was 
thought necessary. All her personal be¬ 
longing were confiscated, and she was 
held in tail for nearly two months before 
charges were conjured up. Stories of 
other* were very similar. 

Seventeen witnesses appeared against 
Ruth, taking two weeks to show cv idence. 
mostly sub-machine guns, dvnamite, 
nfles. revolvers, etc., seized at different 
parts of the bland. There was no at¬ 
tempt to link them with Ruth, the pur¬ 
pose being only to try to get the jury 
to associate them with her. 

She was convicted on the first count 
only, and given a sentence of six years 
hard labour ("two to six years" was the 
t evh n ica I sen t e nee), 

AFRAID TO MEET 

Though the people who we sought 
out were glad to talk with us personally, 
they did not, for the most part try to 
to get a group for us to speak before. 
Their personal involvement in something 
like that w-ou!d be a litilc too much. 
At one point some students of the uni¬ 
versity did try to schedule an informal 
meeting on the campus When we 


arrived at the meeting place on the green, 
there were detectives waiting instead of 
student*. That night wc learned that the 
President had been informed* and that 
he had called the police. The students 
didn't dare appear and hoped we 
wouldn't. 

Through a friend. Ralph Tempi in was 
mvited to speak in the Methodist Church 
in San Juan. But before Sunday the 
engagement was cancelled. He wem and 
sat in the audience. Embarrmssmem was 
so great lhat he was invited to 
anyhow. 

We went for a visit to the island of 
Virtues, off the east coast of Puerto 
Rico, Wc were iherc only a few hours, 
talked in the Methodist Mission Sunday* 
School and were invited back before we 
left Puerto Rico. This engagement was 
also cancelled, the supervisor telling us 
later that our brief stay in Viequei 
caused great agitation in the military, 
and that it would not be well for us to 
return. 

Vieques is an island twenty-two miles 
off-shore, twenty-three miles long and 
three miles wide, hilly and fertile. It has 
recently been expropriated by the U.S. 
Government for its most eastern “de¬ 
fence" in the Atlantic, and it is to be 
W Continued on p. 4 


RIGHT TO DIFFER 


TV July last, the US. Supreme Court 
1 confirmed the conviction of 11 
Communist leaders under the Smith Act 
which makes it a crime to *'knowingly 
or wilfully advocate, abet, advise or 
teach the duty , necessity, desirability or 
propriety of overthrowing or destroying 
any Government in the United States by 
forte or violence, or by assassination of 
any f^Vyr of any such Government . 
Our V ew York correspondent com¬ 


mented on some of *the less obvious 
implications of these prosecution* | Free¬ 
dom, 4/S/51), Below we publish a dotu 
mem wholi has received little or no 
publicity in this country. It consists of 
the dissenting views of two members of 
the Supreme Court*which, to our mind, 
are important statements on the serious 
violation of the Freedom of Speech and 
of the Press that the conviction of th a 
American Communists represents. 


s pi racy to form a party and groups and 
as^mblies of people who teach and 
advocate the overthrow of our Govern¬ 
ment by force or violence and with a 
conspiracy to advocate and teach its 
overthrow by force and violence. It may 
well be that indoctrination in the tech¬ 
niques of terror to destroy the Govern¬ 
ment would be indictable under either 
statute. But the teaching which is con¬ 
demned here is of a different character. 

So far as the present record is 
concerned, what petitioners did was to 
organise people to teach and themselves 
teach the Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
contained chiefly in four books: Fowl- 
dations of Leninism by Stalin (1924); 
The Communist Manifesto by Marx and 
Engels (1S4S): State and Revolution by 
Lenin (1917); Historv of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (B) (1939k 

Those books are to Soviet Com¬ 
munism what Mein Kampf was to 
Nazism. If they are understood, the 
ugliness of Communism is revealed, its 
deceit and cunning are exposed, the 
nature of its activities becomes apparent, 
and the chances of its success less likely. 
That is not, of course, the reason why 
petitioners chose these books for their 
classrooms. They are fervent Com¬ 
munists to whom these volumes are 
gospel. They preached the creed with 
the hope that some day it would be 
acted upon. 

The opinion of the Court does not 
outlaw these texts nor condemn them to 
the fire, as the Communists do literature 
offensive to their creed. But if the books 
themselves are not outlawed, if they can 
lawfully remain on library shelves, by 
what reasoning does their use in a class¬ 
room become a crime? It would not 
be a crime under the Act to introduce 
these books to a class, though that would 
be teaching what the creed of violent 
overthrow of the govern men l ts. The 
Act, as construed, requires the dement 
of intent—that ihose who leach the 
creed believe in it. The crime then de¬ 
pends not on what is taught but on who 
ihc teacher is. That is to make freedom 
of speech turn not on what is said, but 
on the intent with which it is said. 
Once we start on lhat road we cmer 
territon dangerous to the liberties of 
every cifi 2 cn, 

Mr Justice Black : Here again, as in 
Rreard v. Alexandria, decided this day, 
my basic disagreement with the Court 
is noi as to how we should explain or 
reconcile what was said in prior de¬ 
cisions but springs from a fundamental 
difference in constitutional approach. 
Consequently, it would serve no useful 
purpose to state my position at length. 

At the outset 1 want to emphasise 
what Ihc crime involved in this case is. 
and what il is noL These petitioners 
were noi charged with an attempt to 
overthrow the Govern mem, The> were 
not charged with non-verbal acts of any 
kind designed to overthrow the Govern- 
menL They were not even charged 
with saving anything or writing anything 
designed to overthrow the Government, 
The charge was that they agreed to 
assemble and 10 talk and publish certain 
ideas at a later date; and to use speech 
or newspaper* and other publications in 
the future to leach and advocate the 
lore!Me overthrow of the Government. 
No matter how it is worded, thri is a 
X ul-at form of v-ripr censorship of 
■•prceti ir.j n-css, \vh»ch ! tx’ cv.* ihc 


First Amednmeni forbids. 1 would hole 
Par. 3 of the Smith Act authorising this 
prior restraint unconstitutional on iu 
face and as applied. 

But lei us assume* contrary to ah 
constitutional ideas of fair criminal 
procedure, that petitioners although not 
indicted for the crime of actual ad¬ 
vocacy, may be punished for it. Even 
on this radical assumption, the only way 
to affirm these convictions, as the disseni 
of Mr, Justice Douglas shows, is to 
qualify drastically or wholly repudiate 
the •stablisbed “dear and present 
danger" rule. This ihe Court does in 
a way which greatly restricts Ihe pro¬ 
tections afforded by the First Amend 
ment. The opinions for affirmance 
show that the chief reason for jettison¬ 
ing the rule is the expressed fear lhat 
advocacy of Communist doctrine em 
dangers the safety of the Republic 
Undoubtedly, a government policy ol 
unfettered communication of ideas does 
email dangers. To the Founders of the 
Nation, however, the benefits derived 
from free expression were worth the 
risk. They embodied this philosophy in 
the First Amendment's command that 
Congress "shall have no law abridging 
, . - the freedom of speech, or of the 
press . . /’ I have always believed that 
the First Amendment is the keystone of 
our Government, that the freedom it 
guarantees provide the best insurance 
against destruction of all freedom. At 
least as to speech Lo the realm of public 
matters, I believe that the “dear and 
present danger'* test does not ’"mark 
the furthermost constiiutionaJ boundaries 
of prelected expression" but does “no 
more than recognise a minimum com¬ 
pulsion of the Bill of Rights/* Bridges 
v. California, 314, U.S. 252,263. 

So long as this court exercises ihv 
power of judicial review of legislation, 

I cannot agree that the First Amendment 
permits us to sustain laws suppressing 
freedom of speech and press on the basis 
of Congress' or our own notions of mere 
“reasonableness"/ Such a doctrine water! 
down the First Amendment so that it 
amounts to little more than an admoni¬ 
tion to Congress. The Amendment as so 
construed is not likely to protect any 
but those “safe" or orthodox views 
which rarely need its protection. I must 
also express my objection to the holding 
because, as Mr. Justice Douglas' dissent 
shows, it sanctions the determination of 
a crucial issue of fact by the judge 
rather than by ihc jury. Nor can 1 let 
this opportunity pass w ithout expressing 
my objection to the severely limited 
grant of certiorari in this case which 
precluded consideration here of at least 
two olher reasons for reversing these 
convictions; fl) the record shows a dis¬ 
criminatory selection of ihe jury panel 
which prevented trial before a repre¬ 
sentative cross-section of the community, 
(2) the record shows that one membei 
of the trial jury was violently hostUe 
to petitioners before and during the 
trial. 

Public opinion being what it now x 
few will protest the conviction of the 
Communist petitioners. There is hope, 
however, that in calmer times, when 
present pressures, passions and fears 
subside, this or some later Court will 
Rest ore ihe First Amendment liberties 
to the high preferred place where they 
be*on * in a free society, 

























— LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


THE NEW SOCIETY 


TN i he bringing about 01 lhe AVic 
Jl stniftv (FfcEHDOM. 20/10/Sj). the 
anarchist approach and realisation of 
this ideal could be attained but for one 
Important item which The author has 
apparently overlooked—the psychological 
factor. F L>r anyone not only to think* 
blit successfully apply these principles 
must more or Jess be completely free 
from repression, bate, greed, and the 
concomitant ramifications. 

We arc all agreed on the system of 
obtaining our daily bread, or appre¬ 
ciating art, but arc we all agreed on 
matters of say, child and adolescent 
sexuality or religion, salient points to be 
remembered in the achievement of this 
new socieiv. considering the diversity of 
views held in our present-day “ way of 
life". Am 1 to assume that the people 
will have attained a new orientation on 
these matters, that there are no power* 
seekers, or sexually-repressed and anti- 
life elements among the workers, and 
that the primary task is Lhe overthrow 
of the few who control our lives by the 
perpetuation of these methods? 

We are given no intimation as to the 
length of time this "Objective Freedom*' 
is going to take; surely the mass mind 
could not accept it and put it into 
practice now. Wc arc not told that the 
funa tonal thinking that must accompany 
anarchism can only be realised when the 
slavish instinets’ arc prevented from 
permeating and rotting the mind, by ‘free 
education'. 

H is folly to talk of people removing 
the effects of the stale character¬ 
moulding as if it could be done by taking 
an aspirin. To accomplish the unanimity 
ot free thought* or free working ideals 
among the workers, among society, is a 


DEMON SEXt 

<^EX is a raging torrent which instruc- 
lion* per se, is impotent to stem. 
We all know what we ought to do: our 
problem, constituted as we are, is how 
to do ri. And the way of hope only 
dawns for a boy or girl when, along wilh 
instruction, their conscience is awakened 
as their guiding factor through life— 
when their conscience is further re¬ 
inforced by way of prayer. 

—H, Gresfokd Jones (Assistant 
Bishop of Liverpool) in Picture 
Post , 6/9/51. 

ON THE LIST 

When four Newcastle booksellers were 
summoned yesterday for selling books 
and magazines alleged to be obscene, 
police said they had been working to a 
Home Office list. 

The prosecution said that in July New^ 
casde police seized 2,099 books. There 
were L27 different tides. The court was 
asked to deal with each title separately. 

News Chronicle, 29/9/51 

ARE WORKERS HUMAN? 

There is a story about a pyschologist 
sent down by the Government to a 
cerium factory during the war. The 
managing director received him rather 
ungraciously, and told him bluntly: "1 
don't need a psychologist to tell me what 
are the motives which make men work: 
there arc only two, greed and fear." 

*Oh, yes." said the psychologist agree¬ 
ably. "and which applies in your case?" 

—From A re Worker* Human! by 
Gordon Rattray Taylor, 


long-term operation that emails a much 
wider field of approach and application, 
beginning in the educational field, 
Sheffield. Peter Lee. 

|We arc in agreement with the general 
tenor of this letter. Not only is education 
necessary» but its scope must be widened 
to include the problems Peter Lee men¬ 
tions, But we by no means are driven 
h\ the magnitude of the task into think¬ 
ing thru the desired revolution must be 
deferred into the indefinite tut are. 
Present insij rations and ways of life 
provide lhe chief obstacles to the spread 


of desirable ideas. Their spread will be 
facilitated by the breakdown of such 
institutions. Revolutionary upheavals 
will occur whether we want them or not. 
whether the "people" are "ready" for 
them or not. But such upheavals can 
provide occasions for the very rapid 
advance of revolutionary conceptions. 
These will he the more profound the 
more spade work we have done now, so 
ihat we come hack to the necessity of 
pressing our ideas here and now as 
vigorously as possible, without being too 
oppressed by the magnitude of the 
task.—E ds] 


Anarchism and Pacifism 


I THINK that anarchism and non- 
x violence are identical, that is. what 
is not non-viol eni cannot be anarchism 
and vice versa. If the means are violent, 
the ends will be violence. What makes 
anarchism logical is that anarchists do 
not want double standards like political 
governmental isis—whose violence is 
holier than their opponents* violence, or 
at least 'less violent" and "better*' in the 
interests of the vast mass of people. No 
doubt, violence would be resorted to by 
all opponents of anarchism. Bui the 
work of the anarchists is to make the 
violence of political parties (all of them 
will combine to break up solidarity 1) as 
lit tie as possible. Of course, the anar¬ 
chists alone will not be able to fight 
the combination of all political parties 
and overthrow them. Unless lhe pro¬ 
ducing workers in factories and fields are 
ready to conduct production and distri¬ 
bution themselves without handing over 
political government to others, even to 
lhe labour tffite, or managerialists and 
technocrats, they cannoL overthrow dic¬ 
tatorship and exploitation through the 
wage-system. 

The anarchists can only help the pro¬ 
ducing workers to run production and 
distribution without taking over the res¬ 
ponsibility in Lhe name of producing 
workers—as political parties and trade 
union bosses do; they cannot alone run 
production and distribution even if they 
are offered and asked to do so. H is 
the workers who have to do it .them¬ 
selves and the anarchists can only help 
them to prevent the parasites from 
becoming masters as in Russia. If the 
workers do not want to take any respon¬ 
sibility for production and distribution, 
the anarchists can do nothing. 

The anarchists must make a dilTerence 
between producing workers and those 
who are the adjuncts of bureaucrats and 
parasites. For example, those who 
work in banks, insurance and adver¬ 
tising cannot be considered as "workers" 
because their living is paid out of the 
producing workers, i.e,. through the 
wage-price system wherein the cost of 
these unnecessary, useless and parasitic 
activities is put on the prices of pro¬ 
ducts. The cost of army and police is 
also put on lhe products. The anarchists 
must point out that this makes the lives 
of workers hell, but that is necessary 
and inevitable if they j five away their 
products to itttv Hite, apart from the 
parasitism of ^Jite making economy 
bankrupt and impossible. 

Unless the workers take over all 
industry, agriculture and transport from 
the very beginning themselves and run 
production, distribution and transport 
themselves, they cannot do any good to 
themselves. 

If they do it, /.e,. if they take away j 
the economic fangs of private capitalists 
and political parties of even labour elites, 
then the violence of these will become 
impossible or at least be minimised; they 


Exploding a Myth 


HpHE old argument used by the op- 

^ ponents of better conditions for the 
slum dwellers was that they would 
eventually turn any house into a slum; 
that they would use the bath to store 
the coal and so on. The idea seems to 
be losing ground at least among sanitary 
inspectors (if not among lhe hum in* and 
shoutin' fraternity) judging by the re¬ 
marks of one of them al the conference 
of the Sanitary Inspectors Association, 
held at Margate recently, to the effect 
that some of lhe dirtiest tenants he had 
known in the slums, when once re¬ 
housed, gave no more trouble. "Just a 
little encouragement and a big propor* 
lion of the remainder would He satjv 
factory. The rest should be rehoused 
in sub-standard house* for a probationary 
period and they, too, would turn out 
all right." 

The idea was also once current that 
it was a waste of lime giving a proper 
education to workers because due lo 
some hereditary weakness, which was 
apparently to be found only among the 
low grade workers, they would never 
be able to lake advantage of an educa¬ 
tion. All these convenient views for a 
section of lhe community, have been hit 
on the head in no uncertain manner by 
the UNESCO report ("Mankind is One/’ 
Freedom 19/8/50) in which it was stated 
cuieeorically by the world's most dis- 
fjnguivhcd biologists that given the same 


opportunities u native of Africa could 
bt, the intellectual equal of any white 
man. 

One example of a worker who “made 
good" by his own efforts was reported 
Iasi month from Ottawa, Frederick 
Gil ben Hoe, left school at the age ot 
eleven, a few years before his pflrenls 
took him from his birthplace. Sheffield, 
to a farm in Alberta, bul fie continued 
it by steady reading. After farming till 
he was nearly ihiriy. he joined the ser¬ 
vice of the Grand hunk Pacific Rail¬ 
way (now part of the Canadian National 
system) as an engine wiper hi 1909 and 
worked us a driver from 1918 uniil hi* 
retirement in 1943. 

He spent hi* spare time in historical 
studies, and since J934 the fruit* of ins 
researches have appeared at mi multi 
in such publications as the Canadian 
Historical Renew, the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, and die 
reports of the Canadian Historical 
Association Since his retirement he hu* 
completed lm first book, a history of lhe 
North American Buffalo, which k being 
published by the University of Toronto 
Press. 

In recognition of his work u* an 
authority on the history of Western 
Canada, Mr. Roe, the retired engine 
driver has received from the University 
of Alberta the honourary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 


can simply be starved into submission to 
join them in useful work. Let the 
parasites keep all the money they like 
but they will not then get water or 
service or anything in exchange for it. 
If taking over all things by mass, direct 
and economic action is violence, it is. 
But it is counter-violence. 

Anarchism is the anti-thesis of all 
systems which erect political government 
which is another name for parasitism and 
violence, Bolshevism is the last rampart 
of capitalism—not the anti-thesis of 
capitalism. It is intensified capitalism. 
I f people don't want violence, then there 
is no other way than to establish a non- 
go vemed society. All other societies 
will and must have givers who have 
first to take charge from others before 
they give! 

Bom bay , 21 / 9 / 51 , M. P. T. Ack.vrya. 


BOUQUETS ... 

H , . . I have very much enjoyed the 
issues received so far and what was, foi 
me a completely new approach^ ie 
affairs in general, 1 find most absorbing 

"A sane approach to world events 
seems to be becoming much more diffi¬ 
cult and 1 look forward lo Freedom 
each week for that reason, 1 like 
immensely its entirely independent atti¬ 
tude.'* 

Worthing. B.D.B. 

", , . I for one shall be very sorry if 
it should be that Freedom should fail 
to continue to be published. It is to my 
mind one glimpse of sanity at a mad 
world.'* 

London. W.H.T. 

“I acknowledge with thanks the copy 
of A Hundred Years of Revolution, 
which 1 shall have great pleasure in 
reading, t hope your subscriptions will 
continue to roll in and give your ex¬ 
cel lent paper the support it should have," 
Margate, T.L. 

*\ , . 3y the way. ihis makes the 
second subscription I have lauded for 
Freedom by handing out my copy after 
I have read it ... I am now working 
on another man for a subscription and 
I have my eye on several prospects w hom 
I speak with occasionally." 

Chicago. W,G. 

. .. and a Reminder 

There are still a number of readers 
who have not renewed their sub¬ 
scriptions which are now' overdue . 
They will save us unnecessary 
work and expense in sending 
further reminders by sending their 
subscriptions without further delay 


LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 

AND 

SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN 


A DEBATE 
ANARCHISM OR SOCIALISM? 
FOR ANARCHISM: E. SHAW 
FOR SOCIALISM: T. TURNER 
at 

DENISON HOUSE 
VAUXHALL BRIDGE RD„ 
VICTORIA 

(5 mins. Victoria Station) 
on 

SUNDAY, 25th NOVEMBER, 195) 

Ut 7,30 


Special Appeal 

October 1 Otli to October 25 i 
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fd/l B/0? San Franci|co: R,C. 7/-J P.P. 
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INURING the week preceding the 
General Election, the London Anar¬ 
chist Group held a series of outdoor 
meetings throughout London in an 
attempt to bring before as many people 
a * possible the Anarchist alternative to 
the political racket. 

The attempt turned out a great success, 
and showed what a wealth of interest in 
the Anarchist case can be awakened 
among people who have never heard of 
it before. With our Comrade Eddie Shaw 
from Glasgow, meetings were held where 
Anarchists had not appeared before, or 
rot for many years. Several hundred 
extra copies of Freedom were sold, 
several thousands of our anti-election 
leaflet were distributed, and valuable 
experience was gamed in assessing the 
best pitches m London for outdoor 
meetings. 


THEY DID IT FOR 
THEMSELVES 

Council tenants in the Sturry-road area 
of Canterbury are to build their own 
social headquarters. 

The Star, 21/10/51. 

The parish council chairman and other 
councillors at Mundesley, Norfolk, the 
rector and the milkman, began planting 
400 trees in a new park because the 
council has no money for the work, 

Sunday Times, 28 f 10/51. 

A theatre, dance hall and social cen¬ 
tre is to be opened In Broadlands-avenuc, 
Ponders End, When Councillor Tom 
Clarke bought the building in 1937 it 
was a barn used for storing farm 
equipment. 

Now it has been converted at a cost 
or more than £1.000 into a community 
centre, with a 30-foot stage, parquet 
floorina for dancing, dressing rooms 
cloakrooms and buffet accommodation 
It is equipped with modern heating and 
lighting. There will be seating accom¬ 
modation for at least 500. No fewer 
than 27.000 wood blocks had to be 
cleaned, stripped and fitted to provide 
the flooring. 

Volunteers started this work as long 
ago as 1938. They also had to clean 
lorry-toads of bricks. 

The Star, 27/10/51. 


PARENTS PROTEST 

London parents seem disposed to re- 
hellion about the removal of pedestrian 
crossings outside or near schools. This 
morning some ‘'unknown persons'* 
painted while lines across a road in 
Twickenham where a crossing used by 
children had been taken away. Later, a 
number of parents stood in a line across 
the road displaying posters and banners. 
Traffic was held up for a time. There 
was another demonstration outside a 
school at Chesham in Buckinghamshire. 

Manchester Guardian. 5/10/51, 


Roa don who hove underlain to sand 
regular monthly canhibulions, 


American Imperialism 

Continued from p. 3 

one of the largest bases in that area. 
The Navy claimed it is a natural base, 
and took four-fifths of it. giving the 
people 15 days to sell their animals and 
get out. The problem was most serious, 
for the dense population on Puerto 
Rico's sparse area has little enough land 
as it is. But for a seizure to be made 
of 26,000 acres (for a military base!, and 
the people to be driven out into the 
already heavily populated territory i$ just 
what U sounds like—an act of war 
against them and all the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico. 5,000 have already left the 
little island. The stories are sad ones. 
Admiral Bar bey goi his way in the very 
beginning, with such references to the 
people as "savages living in the hills". 

PACIFIST APOLOGISTS 
In these places we met many American 
pacifists. In fact wc tried while in 
Puerto Rico to meet all the American 
pacifists to whom we hud previously been 
referred, and of whom we learned while 
there. Almost without exception they 
were antagonistic to the contents of our 
manifesto, opposed to our support of 
Ruth Reynolds, our claiming that civil 
liberties in Puerto Rico were in a serious 
condition, etc. By and large we found 
American pacifists pro Popular, and sup¬ 
porters of Munoz Marin’s government. 
Their claim was there is "progressive 
reform'*. For example, one spoke en¬ 
thusiastically about the *'splendid penal 
system" on the Island, another spoke of 
the "returnkable civil liberties" that ob¬ 
tain, another spoke of the degree of self- 
government Puerto Ricans have, others 
defcnded Law 53, and nearIy alt spoke 
of the great md I hat the U.S. has been 
lo Puerto Rico, 

Quite aside from lhe consideration 
which involved pacifism in the Ruth 
Reynolds case, we were shocked to find 
so many pacifists apparent!) blind to the 
system of human degeneration they are 
supporting in offering «o much false and 
advance Information thni Ruth was 
guilty. In u situation like that, to find 
so many of the American pacifists casting 
their effort* strongly on lbe Mde of the 
oppressor, ns against lhe individual, is 
indeed an upselling experience. 


We hired loud-speaker equipment and 
a car. but our experience showed us that 
in the better pitches direct speaking is 
adequate and indeed, preferable. We 
discovered working-class district* fifc* 
Hammersmith and Camden Town ^ be 
"dead" in mid-week evenings, and . 
those places it was hard work to draw i 
crowd. On the other hand, at Char to 
Cross Road. Aldgate and 1 ower Hi] 
(besides, of course, our regular pilch 
Hyde Park), crowds read/) ttathere 
were mtcresred in what we had to 
and eag-r to follow it up by 
questions ard buying 
asking us to return. 

One interesting feature of the wc 
work was the activity of the police, 
seemed to turn up iti strength w'hfi 
we set up our platform. And. of co| 
the time our car broke down anf 
found w« were pushing it along 
way street the wrong way. the 
mediately materialised! 

The London Anarchist Group 
less than twenty active con 
week's activity showed what canj 
by a few when they are prepare 
unf ve. The Annou n cem enti j 
shows that we are continuingj 
where they were most succe 


LONDON ANARCHIS 

GROUP 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 

( Weather Permitting) at 
HYDE PARK 
Even? Sundav at 3.30 p,m. 

TOWER HILL 
Every Thursday at 12.45 p.n 
MANETTE StREET 
(by Foyle's. Charing Cross 
Every Saturday at 4.30 

INDOOR MEETINGS 

at the 

PORCUPINE. Charing Cm 
(next Leicester Sq. (Jndergro^ 
Station ) 

Every Sundav at 7.30 p.m, 

NOV. 4—Bernard Gelstem on 
PROBLEMS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

NOV. 11—Amo Pomcrans otf 
LOGIC AND ANARCHISM 1 
NOV. IS—F. A. Ridlev on 
WHITHER MANKIND? 
DISCUSSION & SOCIAL 
MEETINGS 

HYerv Wednesday at 7,30 
ai the BIRD IN HAND 
Long Acre . W.C. 

Everybody welcome 

NORTH-EASI' LONDON 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS 
IN EAST HAM 

at 7J(J 

NOV . 14— Round Table Disctisstoi 
OBJECTIONS TO ANARCHISM 

Enquiries c/o Freedom Presi 

SOUTH LONDON 

Meetings suspended for the time 
Readers interested in possible juiure 
activities, please contact S. E Park# 
c/o Freedom Press. 

BRADFORD 

,-1 j the 

MECHANICS INSTITUTE (Saloon) 
Monday. Nov. 19th. at 7JO 
Eddie Shasv on 

THE APATHETIC THRONG 

LIVERPOOL 

DISCUSSION MEETINGS <tl 
101 Upper Parliament Street, 
Liverpool 8 
Every Sunday at S p,m. 

NOV. 4—Rufus on 

THE FRUSTRATION OF 

ANARCHISM 

NOV. It—J. Noble on 

THE PROBLEM OF SURVIVAL 

GLASGOW 

INDOOR MEETINGS it 
CENTRAL HALL BATH STREET 

Etxry SumJjv ji 7 p.m 

IFirA John Gartnev, Frank Leech. 

Jinuuy Rieaide, Eddie Shaw 


FREEDOM 

The Anarchist W « « It I y 

I’oalat Snbtcripimn Kate, 

I!month. 17/- (U.S.A. $3.00] 

& month, G 6 (U.S.A. (I SO) 

J month. ■» 6 (U.S.A. 10 751 
Special S uh*c ri pi i on Rim lor 2 copit, 
12 month. 77.. | U.S.A. S4.S0) “ 

6 month. <3 i (U.S.A. $2.25) 
cn.au.i, POt and Mon,, Order* akoald 
tx mad. out to FREEDOM PRESS, ctouod 
ns Pa,or. and addrouad to Hi. publlakan- . 

FREEDOM PRESS 
27 Red lion Street 
London. W.C. I England 

7*1,: Chjnc#ry 83A4 
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